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The Employment Act of 1946 


An important new step in the evolution of our 
government has been taken with the signing of the 
Employment Act of 1946. This Act defines in posi- 
tive terms the broad responsibilities we ask our gov- 
ernment to assume in the domestic field, in much 
the same way that the Connally and Fulbright reso- 
lutions set our over-all aim in foreign relations. This 
Act also sets up the machinery under which the 
separate activities of the federal government can be 
coordinated so that it is better able to carry out its 
responsibility for the economic welfare of the 
nation. 

The Employment Act declares that it is the policy 
and responsibility of the Federal Government to 
“coordinate and utilize all its plans and resources 
... to create and maintain “conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self employment for those 
able, willing and seeking to work” and “to promote 
maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

A council of Economic Advisers will aid the Presi- 
dent in obtaining the necessary information on our 
national economy, and in drawing up his program 
for action to implement the policy declaration of the 
bill. A Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
will guide the committees of Congress in dealing 
with the President’s report and legislative recom- 
mendations. | 


Housing Morass 


By refusing to vote for subsidies. to increase pro- 
duction of critically needed housing materials and 
price ceilings to prevent speculation on existing 
houses, the House of Representatives last week very 
seriously crippled the program of Wilson Wyatt, 
head of the National Housing Administration, to 
make homes available for veterans. The goal which 
Mr. Wyatt had set of 2,700,000 houses to be built in 
the next two years could not possibly be attained 
without emergency measures and the sincere coop- 
eration of all concerned. Congress, instead of settling 
down to a serious consideration of the situation, has 
used the administration proposals as political fodder 
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—and prevented passage of these essential parts of 
the bill. 

The Patman bill was passed in emasculated form, 
and there is some hope that the Senate will be able 
to reinsert the subsidy provisions and the ceiling 
prices on existing houses to prevent any further in- 
flation in this vital part of the cost of living. If the 
Senate does pass a more satisfactory bill, the confer- 
ence committee between the two houses may be able 
to agree on a more adequate measure than was 
passed by the House. Such a possibility, however, 
will depend on strong expressions of public opinion 
throughout the country in the interim period. 

The situation cannot be termed optimistic. 


Conégress and Inflation 


At the very moment when inflationary pressures 
are growing to a mighty crescendo, public opinion 
is strangely apathetic, and special interests are vocal. 
Yet Congress must act quickly if the line against 
inflation is to be held. At this time there are three 
critical measures before it upon which immediate 
action is being asked: ceiling prices on housing as 
proposed in the Patman bill; renewal of the Second 
War Powers Act, which expires in June, and upon 
which the authority for rationing and allocations 


rests; and the essential renewal of the Price Control 
Act. 


Let’s Do Something About Food! 


The direst predictions of last summer concerning 
starvation in Europe this winter are coming true. 
“Too little and too late” is a fair description of what 
the food-stuffed United States is doing about it. 

Here in this country the Department of Agricul- 
ture predicts an all-time high in civilian eating in 
1946. More than °44, they say—and ’44 broke all 
records. We shall have more calories; more meat, 
more fresh fruits and vegetables. 

At the same time the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee for Europe reports that 140,000,000 people will 
eat less than the bare minimum required for health. 
The picture is bad enough from the calorie stand- 
point, but is it even worse with respect to nutrition. 
For example, it is possible to fulfill calorie require- 
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ments by living exclusively on potatoes, but it is not 
exactly a healthy practice. 

What is the trouble? Why are we, in our riches, 
watching the rest of the world starve for lack of the 
crumbs from our tables? 

Why, when the Administration came out with a 
mild conservation order should people in the trade 
affected by it descend upon Congress, and organize 
tremendous pressure to be applied to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Why should grain be held in the midwest in hope 
of higher prices—grain which means life to a million 
Europeans ? 

Why should UNRRA be able to fill only a small 
percentage of its requirements for food in this 
country? 

Why should an official of the Department of Agri- 
culture publicly “admit defeat” in our minimum 
goal of shipping six million tons of wheat to Europe 
by July 1? 

The plain fact is that there is no good reason. 
There is a lack of forthright leadership from the gov- 
ernment on the scale which is required. There has 
been bungling in planning, lack of vision, unwill- 
ingness to believe the evidence, and a tendency to 
submit to pressure from special interest groups. 

What is required is a bold program of action, and 
a public official who will fight for it with the forti- 
tude matching that with which Chester Bowles has 
fought for inflation control—doing what is right 
regardless of pressure. 

The President has called in a citizens committee 
to organize public support for increased shipments 
abroad. There is no doubt of the public desire to 
take bold action in this crisis: the government will 
be wise if it formulates a program into which people 
can sincerely put their best efforts, a program big 
enough to make a real dent in the problem. 


Atomic Enersgy— 
What to Do With It? 


While our two-billion dollar atomic bomb project 
adds daily to the supply of fissionable materials, 
what to do with it remains undecided. It has become 
the great moral question of our time, and it is clearly 
up to our nation to start shaping the right answer 
by wise legislation for domestic control. 

If we should allow the May-Johnson Bill to become 
law, we would undoubtedly be providing for con- 
tinued military control. We would be entrusting 
important political decisions to a commission which 
could not be held responsible by the President. It 
requires little imagination to foresee that it could 


become difficult, if not impossible, for the President 
of the United States to fully discharge his responsi- 
bilities to the American people. The atom bomb 
is a political fact. As the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, as the Chief Executive, and as 
the one responsible for the conduct of our foreign 
policy, the President must be able to hold the admin- 
istrators of this fantastic new power responsible. 
It is also well to remember that the President is the 
one who can be held most directly responsible by 
the citizens. 

A bill which provides for a commission with nine 
year overlapping terms and very broad powers over 
atomic energy, and which would allow officers of 
the armed forces to serve both as commissioners and 
as administrators, certainly paves the way for the 
military to continue to control the project. 

In contrast, the bill introduced by Senator Mc- 
Mahon in the Senate, provides for a small, full-time, 
civilian commission which would serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President, and thus could be held respon- 
sible by him. It provides that the government shall 
be the sole owner and producer of atomic energy 
and encourages the development of peace time uses 
of fissionable materials. It provides for complete 
freedom of science and leaves the matter of guarding 
“secrets” to our espionage laws. If the latter are not 
adequate, they should be made adequate. There are 
undoubtedly other matters, “secrets” for example, 
pertaining to bacteriological warfare, which should 
be guarded. Espionage laws should be adequate to 
cover all such matters but should not be written 
into specific bills. With regard to the “secrets” about 
atomic energy, they are now confined to the “indus- 
trial know-how,” since the Smythe report made 
public all important aspects of the scientific knowl- 
edge. 

After extensive hearings, the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, of which Senator Mc- 
Mahon is chairman, is now working in executive 
session upon its legislative proposal. Whether or 
not the bill which emerges will resemble the Mc- 
Mahon bill remains to be seen. Meanwhile the 
Canadian spy scare has provided a golden oppor- 
tunity for those who are working feverishly for mili- 
tary control to bring the May-Johnson bill to the 
floor of the House. Hearings on the bill, which were 
held by the Military Affairs Committee last October, 
were exceedingly sketchy. The House has not yet 
given thoughtful committee consideration to the 
broader problem of what to do with atomic energy. 
Passing the May-Johnson bill in a moment of hys- 
teria, even though the Senate is still far from acting, 
would be a political calamity of the first order. 


